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ABSTRACT 

The relationship aaong socio*econoaic status, sibling 
variables, social*psychological hoae environaent, parent involveaent 
in intervention prograas, and child self-concept and achieveaeat vere 
eapirically investigated to deteraine the iaportance and kind of 
parent participation aost closely related to childreus* cognitive ai«d 
affective developaent« A saaple of 321 second*grade children and 
their faailles froa tvo Parent Education Follow Through Progran 
(PEFTPI sites vere st;sdied. Data vere collected using seai*structured 
interviews and prograa records, and vere statistically analyzed using 
tISRBL. Reciprocal relationships vere discovered betveen; (1) parent 
involveaent in the PEPTP and the hoae environaent; (2) self^concept 
and achieveaent and: (3) achieveaent and the hoae environaent. Active 
parent involveaent in the prograa, reinf orceaent# stiaulation, 
expectation, and the social*psychological faaily environaent vere 
related to increased achieveaent perforaance and self •concept* The 
inforaatioi obtained through this investigation nay be useful in the 
design and iapleaentation of future intervention prograas« 
(Author/ABP) 
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ABSTEACl 



This study investigates the relationship among socioeconomic 
status, sibsize, the social-»psychological home environment, 
parent involvement in an intervention program, and child 
self concept and achievement, A sample of 321 second grade 
children and their families from tvo parent education pro* 
gram sites nere studied* The family environment, socioeco- 
nomic status and sibling variables were collected using a 
s€mi*structur€d interview. Child achievement and self con- 
cept scores uere collected during the Spring of 1980« 
LISBEL vas used to statistically analyze the data Implica- 
tions are made for compensatory education involving parent 
support and the influence of the home environment on chil- 
dren's behavior* 
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Pro^jrass in compensatory education are conceived as sta* 
tejies of child development and, ultimately, poverty preven- 
tion. Their primary goal is to remove disadvantages to 
school learning acquired in early childhood that are presu^ 
■ably responsible for the educational failure poor children 
often experience. Becently tnere has been pressure from 
Federal sources to include emphasis on the home and family 
in intervention programs (e.g.. Title I, Follov Through). 
Althougti tois eapbasis has been criticized, it is believed 
that including family intervention will improve the child's 
chances for success in school. There is a growing body of 
research evidence which supports the efficacy of parent edu- 
cation programs in enhancing child achievement performance 
(Bloom, 1980; fironfenbrenner, 1974; Clarke-Stewart & Apfel, 
1978; Goodson & Hess, 1975; Olmsted et al, 1980). 

It is generally accepted that the home environment is 
critically important in cognitive and affective development 
(Bloom, 1964; Hunt, 1961; Mar joribanks, 1979). However, no 
widely accepted theoretical model of family environments ex- 
ists, after more than 70 years of research in this area. Ue 
are able to identify some important dimensions of the so- 
cial-psychological family environment, but we are unable to 
explicate the exact mechanisms through which these dimen- 
sions influence child development. 

Tiie most widely researched model of the family learning 
environment is the environmental press model associated with 
the work of Bloom (1964), Oave (1963) and Volf (1964). de- 
cent examinations of the construct validity of the environ- 
mental press models suggests that the models are inconsis- 
tent with the observed data (Williams, Hote 1). A social 
learning theory of family learning environments which pro- 
poses that the cognitive abilities of children are associat- 
ed with parents* expectations for their achievement perfor- 
mance, and the quality of intellectual st imulation and 
reinforcement provided within the home* fiecent research ev- 
idence appears to be consistent with this perspective* 

The Parent Education Follow Throagh Program (PEFTP) at- 
t'dmpts to assist parents in improving the home teaching be- 
havior and to create a home environment facilitative for 
learning (Olmsted et al, 1980). This is accomplished 
through the meaningful and intensive Involvement of parents 
in all aspects of the educative process. The expectation Is 
that through the improvement of the home environment the in- 
creases children experience in school achievement will be 
enhanced <ind maintained long after the child completes the 
intervention program. 
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The purpose of this study is to investigate the relatiott- 
2hip£ asonq socioeconomic stdtus^ sifcsize* the social-psy- 
chological hone enTironoien t, parent inyolvecent in the 
PEFTP, ahild self concept, and child achievement. A model 
involving these variables was developed and etopirically 
tested in which sitsize and SES acted as exogenous varia- 
bles. Parent involvement and the home environment dimen- 
sions acted as intervening influences between the exogenous 
and the ultimate endogenous variables, child self concept 
and achievement. 



SAJI£l§ 

k sample of 321 second grad^ children and their families 
from two EEFIP sites were included in the study. One hun- 
dred forty-seven from Yakima, liashington and 174 from Tampa, 
Florida. The program has been implemented continuously in 
both locations for the past ten years. in Yakima, approxi- 
mately 80.3X of the families were llhite, with the remaining 
19. 7X Black, Chicane or Indian. In Tampa, 53. 7X of the fa- 
milies were White, 37.1% were Black, and the remaining 9.2% 
were Spanish speaking. Hean father's occupation on the Dun- 
can SEI scale was 25.0 in Yakima and 26.5 in Tampa and medi- 
an family income in both samples was between $6,000 and 
512,000. In lakima, approximately 74% of the mothers and 
66% ot the fathers completed at least high school. In Tam- 
pa, about 58% of the mothers and 57% of the fathers complet- 
ed at least high school. Both parents were present in about 
70% of the families in both samples* Boys and girls were 
equally represented in both the Yakima and Tampa sample. 



Information regarding the family environment, SES and 
sibsize was collected using a semi-structured home inter* 
view. Four dimensions of the home environment were mea- 
sured: (1) Educational/occupational expectations (.87); (2) 
Language stimulation (.90); (3) fielnforcement of expecta- 
tionL (.92); and (4) Educational/reading activities (.87) 
(note that internal consistency reliability estimates are 
included). All iiiterviews were conducted by trained inter- 
viewers and . inter- interviewer reliabilities yere greater 
than .80 in all cases. 

The parent involvement data were collected from program 
records pertaining to the frequency of PAC meeting and ac- 
tivity attendance, years of program participation, home vi- 
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sitation, ^nd tbe frequency and kind of classroom 
volunteering activities. 

Child achievement wab; assesses during the Spring of 1980, 
at the appropriate tioes, using the Stanford Achievement 
Test in Yakima and tfte Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills in 
Tampa, Self concept ifas measured using the Self Observation 
Scales (Stenner & Katzenmeyer, 1979) during the Spring of 
1980. 



St§^sti£al InaJLlsis 

The data from Yakima was used to intitially develop a mo- 
del of the relationsdips among the variables included in the 
study. Following this analysis, the data from Tampa vere 
subjected to the same structural model to determine the re- 
plicability of results. LISBEL IV ^Joreskog & Sorbom, 1978) 
was used to determine the theoretical structural model which 
best fits the covariance structure of the observed data. 
This vas accomplished through the specification and estima- 
tion of a aeasurement model and a structural models The 
measurement model specifies observed variables used to esti- 
mate the latent constructs^ which in turn are utilized as 
exogenous and endogenous variables in the structural model. 
Maximum likelihood estimation procedures were used to derive 
all the parameters in the model simultaneously. 



A test was performed to determine whether the covariance 
(correlation) matrices of the variables of interest within 
the two samples were equivalent* The test of this hypothe- 
sis resulted in a chi^sguare of 522.88 with 231 degrees of 
freedom ( £ < -001) • Therefore^ it was concluded that the 
covariance matrices for the two samples differed signifi- 
cantly. This finding precluded the possiblity of pooling 
tbe data from Tampa and Yakima. 

The results of the statistical analyses for each diffe- 
rent sample will be discussed separately beginning with Yak- 
ima. 
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The results ot the stdtistical analyses for SAT total 
reading scores and total mathematics scores are contained in 
Tdi)les 1-2% Ihe measurement model estimates will be dis- 
cussed next, followed by the results for the structural mo- 
dels involving total reading and total mathematics scores. 



The latent construct, socioeconomic status, was composed 
of the household items index, the primary i-rovider's educa- 
tional level, the primary provider's occupational status, 
and family income. The factor loadings for each of the ob- 
served variables on the latent construct were .845^ .496, 
.633 and .707, for the household items index, educational 
level, occupational status and family income, respectively. 

The construct, active parent involvement, was composed of 
the observed variables (1) parent classroom volunteering of 
an instructional kind; (2) parent classroom volunteering of 
a noninstructional kind; (3) PAC meeting. attendance; and (4) 
PAC activity attendance. The factor loadings for each of 
the observed variables on the parent involvement construct 
were ^790 for noninstructional classroom volunteering, .642 
for PAC meeting attendance and ,305 for PAC activity atten- 
dance« The weight for instructional classroom volunteering 
was fixed to in olrder to set the metric of the factor* 



The remaining constructs were considered to be well 
represented by their respective observed variables. In oth- 
er words, the construct sibsize was. measured by the number 
o£ children in the family. Similarly, family years in the 
PEFTP, liome visitation, self concept, achievement and the 
four home environment factors were considered to be equiva- 
lent to the constructs they purport to measure. The same 
measurement model ^as used in all subsequent analyses in«- 
volving the data from Yakima. 



Iftftdillfl l£il*filfijnflii ifid ££ll Acceptance 



The chi-squdie goodness of fit statistic for the overall 
model was 74.4 with 65 degrees of freedom ( £ = .1985). The 
nonsignificant chi-square indicates that tlie specified 
structural model represents an adequate fit to the observed 
data. Ihe results of the structural equation analysis fox 
this model, including standardized structural coefficients 
are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



Structural Modal, for Reading Achievement and 
Self Acceptance in the Yakima Sample 
ENCCGENCUS 
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Key: A=SociO€Conoiic Statuo; B^Sibsize; Cl=years in PEPTP; 
C2=Hoie Visitation; C3=Active Parent InTolveient; Dl-Dein- 
forceient of expectations; 02=Educational/fi€adin9 Activities; 
D3=EducatioDai/0ccupational Expectat ions;D4=Language Stia- 
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♦ p < ,10 p < •OS 

a deciaal points onitted 



Parent In vol veaent 



Approximately 15*9 % ot the variance in family years of 
fEFTP participation was associated with socioeconomic status 
and sibsize. About 24,8 % and 35,5 % ot the variance in 
home visitation and active parent involvement, respectively, 
was explained by the contribution of socioeconomic status, 
sibsize and EEFTP participation- 

Obviously, lower socioeconomic status families were the 
major participants in the PEFTP whicii explains the negative 
relationship tetween SES and proyrara participation* It ap- 
pears that th€ higher the SES the more likely a parent was 
actively involved in the schools* It was no surprise that 
the size of the family was directly related to the number of 
years of parent participation, since there would would be 
more opportunity to send successive children to the school* 
However^ it appeared that the larger the family, the less 
actively the parents were involved in education* The posi- 
tive relationship between home visitation and active 



Social-Psychological Faaily Eavironment 

Approximately 72 % of the variance in the home environ- 
ment factor reinforcement of expectations was associated 
with the SES^ sibsize and parent involvement variables. 
Only 16.8 % of the variance in educational/ reading activi- 
ties was explained by the contribution of these variables* 
Socioeconomic status, sibsize and the parent involvement 
measures accounted for about 45*1 % and 16-8 % of the vari- 
ance in educational/ occupational expectations and language 
stimulation, respectively. 

Tnese results suggested that reinforcement of expecta- 
tions was more prevalent in low SES families, with a larc^e 
nivber of children^ that recieve a minimum number of home 
visits. Families exhibiting a large number of educational 
and reading activies were, in general, low SSS, with only a 
£'3w years EEFIP participation and with parents who were very 
involved with their child's school activities* Parents with 
high occupational and/ or educational expectations for their 
child were more likely to be from high socioeconomic back- 
ground, have several years experience with the FEFTP, re- 
ceive few home visits and be very actively involved in their 
child's educational and school activities. Finally, the 
quantity of language stimulation in the home appeared to be 
largely determined by the number of years of participation 
in the EEFTP and the influences ot the other family environ- 
ment dimensions. 
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Self Acceptance 



Altogether these aeasures %er€ associated with about ^49- 2 
X of the variance in self acceptance scores. The results of 
the present analysis indicated that children who were high 
in self acceptance came froa upper SES faiilies with fre- 
quent parent reinforcement of expectations and higa expecta- 
tions for educational and occupational attainment. Children 
who received high scores in reading achievement on the SAT 
tended tc vi€w theaselyes aore positively and aore competent 
than their peers. 

Sociopconoaic status, sibsize, years of participation in 
the PEFTP, home visitation, active parent involvement and 
the four family environaent dimensions coabined to explain 
approximately 47 % of the variance in the reading achieve- 
ment scores. The present analysis suggested that -children 
who perfora well on reading achievement tests came from 
large faailies and were in the PEFTP for only a couple of 
years. In addition, they tended to come froa families which 
provide a great deal of language stimulation anri engaged in 
a numter of educational and reading activities. 



MtlU»§lifis A£^i§i£a£nt §skl Acceptancg 

/ The chi-sguare goodness of fit statistics for the ove- 
\rall aodel was 71.65 with 65 degrees of freedow ( £ = 
\b2669). This cbi-square represents a relatively good fit 
between the specified structural model and the actual ob- 
served data covariance aatrix. The results of the structur- 
al equation analysis for the present aodel are presented in 
Table 2. 



Self Acceptance ^ 

Approxiaately 45.5 X of the variance in self acceptance 
scores was associated with the socioeconomic status, sib- 
size, parent involvement, family environment and mathematics 
achievement scores. Children with high self acceptance 
scores, in this sample, tended to come from upper SES fami- 
lies. Uith.rn these families the parents expressed. tigh oc- 
cupational and educational expectations for their child. 



Bathematics Achievement 



The combination of the variables socioeconomic status, 
sibsize, active parent involvement, years of PEfTP partici- 



. TABLE 2 , ' 

Structural lodei tor Hdtheroat ics; AchieVemerit and 

Self Acceptance in th^ Yakiaa Saaple 

^ENDOGENOUS \ ' ^ 
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* p < .10 p < .05 

a deciial points omitted 
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pation, hone visitation, educational/ reading activities, 
languaye stimulation, educational/ occupational expectations 
aud remtcrceraent of expectations corabined to explain 37.8 X 
of the variance in total mathematics acftieveraent scores* 
Children who performed ^ell on the total mathematics section 
of the SAT came trom families with upper socioeconomic sta-- 
tus ^oackyrounds. Their hoac environments were characterized 
bY the presence of many different educational and reading 
activities and their parents pro/ide a great quantity of 
language stiaulation* 



The structural models for SAT total reading and total 
mathematics scores were very similar. The chi-sguare good- 
ness of fit statistic associated with each model suggested 
that they sufficiently explained the observed covariance ma- 
trices. Socioeconomic status was not significantly related 
to reading achievement, whereas SES was highly related to 
mathematics acnievemeat, SiLsize was associated with raad- 
ing *jut not mathematics test scores. None of th^ parent in- 
volvement indices were related to mathematics scores,, and 
years of PEFTP participation was related xo reading il: this 
sample. Two of tiie home environment factors, educational/ 
reading activities and language stimulation, were associated 
witXi both achiBvement scores*. The combination of all ten 
exogenous variables accounted for approximately 47% of the 
varieince in reading test scores and 3Q% of the variance in 
mathematics test scores* 

The self concept measure, ^elf acceptance, was highly re- 
lated to the other variables in the structural mod^l. Self^ 
acceptance was consistently related to socioeccj^ ic status 
and piirental educa'^tional and occupational expefctations for 
their children. within the structural model for reading ac- 
hievement, parent reinforcement of , expectations and reading 
test scores were signif icdntly associated with self accep- 
tiinae. 



The results of the statistical analyses for SAT total 
rteading scorec and total raathematids Scores are contained in 
TaDles 3-4. The measurement model estimcltes will be dis- 
cussed next, ^ followed by the* results for the structural mo- 
dels involving total reading scores and tQtal mathematics 
scores. 
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The latent construct^ socioeconomic status^ was composed 
of the iiousehoid iteas index^ the priaary provider's educa^ 
tional levels the primary provider«s occupational status, 
and family income. Tiie factor loadings for each of t^e ob- 
served varieties on the latent construct were .672, -610, 
• 502 and .455, for the Aouseholtj, items index, educational 
level, occupitional status and family income, respectively. 

Tne construct, active parent involvement, was composed of 
tiie obseiTvea variables (1) parent classroom volunteering of 
an instructional kind; (2) parent classroom volunteering of 
a noninstructional kind; (3) PAC meeting attendance; and (4) 
PAC activity attendance. The factor loadings for each of 
the obS€rv^d variables on the parent involvement construct 
were ^373 fur instructional classroom volunteering, .613 for 
noninstructional classroom volunteering, .547 tor PAC meet- 
ing attendance aad ,793 for PAC activity attendance. 

^he remaining constructs were considered to be well 
represented by tiieir respective observed variables. In oth- 
er words^ the construct sitsize was measured by the number 
of chilaren in tho family. Similarly, family years in the 
PEFTP, home visitation, self concept, achievement and the 
four home environment factors were considered to be equiva- 
lent to the constructs they purport to measure. The same 
measurement Ijodel was used in all subsequent analyses in- 
vorying the data from Tampa. 

\ • 

£fiftdilL3 l£blSJttlfini Sfill Acceptance 

The overall test of the present structural equation model 
resulted inra chi-square goodness of ^it statistic of 99.10 
with 87 degrees of freedom ( £ = :i768)« The nonsignificant 
chi-square. suggested that the specified structural model 
accurately represents the und^erlying relationships present 
in the observed covariance matrix. The results of the 
structural equation analysis for this particular model are 
contained in Table 3. 



Parent Involvement 

Approximately 5.9 X of the variance^ it! the variable, 
years of fEFTP participat ioii, was associated with the combi- 
nation cf socioeconomic status and sibsize. About 69 % and 
26 % ot the varianpe in home visitation and active parent 
involvement, respectively, was associated with the contribu- 
tion of socioeconomic statojs; sitsize and years of E3FTP 
participation. 

-Il- 
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TABLE 3 



Structural Model for Reading Acaievement and 

4 

Selt Accepta'ce in the Tanpa Sample 
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a deciaal points oaitted 



The evidence sugyested that, contrdry to expectations, 
more higher SES families wece participating in the PEFTP in 
Tanpa. Sitsize appeared to be unrelated to years in the 
PEFTP. Also, the results suggested that smaller families 
were more likely to receive more frequent home visits. 
There may oe economic reasons for this finding, in that lar- 
ger families necessitate the employment of both parents in 
order to support the family. Thus, there would be less time 
available for receiving home visits. As expected^ the more 
years tuat a tamily was involved in the PEFTP the greater 
the likelihood of more frequent home visitation and in- 
creased active parent involvement of the parents in their 
child's education and school activities. It was not sur- 
prising that the frequency of home visitation and parent 
claisroom volunteering and attendance at PAC functions were 
positively correlated both measures provide evidence for the 
active involvement of parekits in the EEFTP* 



Social-Psychological Family Invironient 

Approximately 77*2 X of the variance in the family envi* 
ronment factor, reinforcement of expectations waa associated 
with socioeconomic status, sibsizc, family years in the 
PEFTP, home visitation and active parent involvement. Only 
8. 8 % of the variance in educational/ reading activities was 
explained through the contribution of these five variables. 
Socioeconomic status, sibsize and the three parent involve- 
ment measures accounted for 20.8 % of the variance in educa- 
tional/ occupational expectations and 13.1 X of the variance 
in language stimulation. 

results suggested that an inverse relation exists 
b^x,%.,, reinforcement of expectations and the family's so- 
cioeconomic status* Families in which there were a great 
variety of educational activities and reading opportunities 
were, in general, large and from upper SES backgrounds. The 
home environment dimensions, reinforcement of expectations 
and educational/ reading activities, were relatively unin- 
fluenced by PEFTP participation or parent involvement in 
school activities. Parents with high educational and occu- 
pational expectations for their children were more likely to 
be high SES, participants in the PEFTP for few years and 
were very actively involved in school activities. Finally, 
the quantity of language stimulation in the home appeared to 
be largely determined by the level of active parent involve- 
ment and the reception of few home visits. Socioeconomic 
status appeared to have a slight direct relationship with 
the quantity of language stimulation in the family environ- 
ment. 
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Self Icceptance 

Altogether these ten variaties were associated with ap- 
proxiiately 2U2 % of the variance in SOS self acceptance 
scores. The results of the present analysis indicated that 
children iiho vere high in self acceptance tended to ccie 
froi upper socioecononic status faiilies. Their parents 

freguently reinforce their expectations for their child^s 
perforiance. it aay that children arrive at estiiations 
of their general ccipetence froi the evaluations and subse- 
quent praise they receive fron other adults, especial^ 
their parents, vhen they eect these expectations. Children 
vho received high scores on the total reading part of the 
CTBS also tended to possess higher scores on the aeasure of 
self acceptance. 

Beading Achieveient 

Socioeconoaic status, sihsize, years of PBFTP participa- 
tion, hoie visitatiou, active parent involveient, language 
stiiuiation in the hone, parent educational/ occupational 
expectations, educational/ reading activities and reinforce- 
■ent ^^f expectations coiii>ined to explain 51.3 % of the vari- 
ance in reading achieveaent scores. The results o£ the pre- 
sent analysis suggested that children vho obtain high scores 
on reading achieveaent tests tend to coae froa aore advan- 
taged faailies, vitb fev siblings present in the hoae. 
Their faailles ware in the PEFTP for relatively fev or no 
years and they receive frequent hone visits if they vere 
participating in the prograa. Finally, their parents ex- 
press high educational and occupational expectations for 
the a« 



AitJuii&U££ JfiilliifiifiAi A&d Silt i£j;ifiiAfififi 

The overall test of this structural aodel yeilded a chi- 
5;qQare goodness of fit statistic of 101^.27 vith 87 degrees 
of freedoa ( £ « .HOd). The nonsignif ica:at chi-sguare in- 
dicated that the specified structural aodel reasonablely 
represents the relationships underlying the observed covari- 
ance aatrix. The results of the structural equation analy- 
sis for the present aodel are presented in Table 4. 



Self icceptance 

Together the ten variables vere associated vith approxi- 
aately 20*8 X of the variance in self acceptance scores. 
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Structural Model for Watheaatics Achievement and 
Self Acceptance ii; the Taipa Sample 
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Children hith high self acceptance scores, in Tarapd, tended 
to coie ironi vpper SES tamilies and had few siblings. Taere 
were a diversity of educational and reading activities with- 
in their home environaieats, as well as frequent and positive 
reinf orceaen t of performance expectations. Children who 
performed well in lathemiitics tended to have more positive 
views of their general competence than those children per- 
forming poorly in mathematics- 



Hdthematics Achievement 

The ten variables socioeconomic status, sibsize, years of 
FEFTP participat on, home visitation, active parent involve- 
ment, language stimulation, educational/ occupational expec- 
tations, reinforcement of expectations and educational/ 
reading activities combined to explain about 45.1 ,% of the 
variance in CIBS total mathematics achievement scoc<»s. 
Children witn high mathematics scores tended to have few si- 
blings and were tron upper socioeconomic status families. 
If they were in the PEFTP, the frequency of home visits were 
a positive contribution to mathematics performance. Their 
family environments were characterized by freguent and di- 
verse language stimulation and their parents held high edu- 
cational and occupational expectations for their future. 



The structural models for the CTBS total reading and to- 
tal mathematics scores were similar. The chi-square good- 
ness of fit statistic associated wxch each model indicated 
that they sufficiently explained the observed covariance ma- 
trices. Socioeconomic status and sibsize were significantly 
related to the achievement measures. The number of years of 
PEFTP participation and home visitation were associated with 
reading achievement scores. Home visitation was the only 
parent involvement measure related to mathematics achieve- 
ment. The only home environment factor related to reading 
scores was the expectations parents JTossess for their 
child's future educational and occupational attainment. 
Language stimulation in the family and educational/ occupa- 
tional expectations were sign if icantly associated with 
mathematics achievement. The contribution of the exogenous 
variables explained approximately 51X of the variance ip 
reading achievement scores and 45% of the variance in mathe- 
matics achievement scores. The self concept measure, self 
acceptance was closely associated with the other variables 
in the structural models. Self acceptance was associated 
with SES, reinforcement of expectations, language stimula- 
tion and reading achievement. 
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The iiypothesized structural model for the relationships 
among the socioeconomic status, sitsize, years of PEFT par- 
ticipation, home visitation, active parent involvement, the 
four social- psychological family enviroriment factors, child 
self concept and child academic acfaievement provided an ade- 
quate representation of the observed data^ The specified 
structural relationships sufficiently accounted for the co- 
variation in the matrix of observed varables. Within the 
model SES and sibsize were related to the parent involvement 
measures, the home environment dimensions and the achieve- 
ment and self concept of the children^ SES was directly and 
indirectly related to achievement through the home environ- 
ment and parent involvement measures* Parent involvement 
influenced positive changes in tbe quantity of verbal stimu- 
lation and the expectations of parents in the family. In 
addition, active parent involvement was related to increases 
in the achievement performance and to a lesser degree the 
self concept of the participating children. The social-psy- 
chological environment of the family defined from a social 
learning perspective vas strongly related to the achievement 
and self concept of children* 



Several caveats need to be mentioned regarding the sta- 
tistical treatment of these data using covariance structure 
analysis. Bentler and Bonett (1980) comment that ••little is 
known about tlie relative robustness of the estimators to vi- 
olations of assumptions or model misspecif ications and about 
their relative small-sample properties" {p. 519)* Depar- 
tures from multinormality within the observed data may have 
serious consequences for the chi-sguare values, although 
problems of this kind need not have any effect on the indi- 
vidual parameter estimates. In particuliar, tbe chi-sguate 
test statistic is known to be quite sensitive to departures 
from multinormality making the goodness of fit test proble- 
matic. 

k second issue relates to the sample size. The statisti- 
cal analysis procedure used, covariance structure analysis 
using the LIS6BL IV program, requires a large sample size to 
produce unbiased and robust estimates of the structural mo- 
del parameters. The effect on the analysis when the sample 
size is small has not been fully investigated at this time. 
Preliminary ttonte Carlo studies by Boomsa (in press) suggest 
that when the sample size is less than 200, the maximum 
likelihood estimates of the lodel parameters may be suspect. 
Hore importantly the ratio of the number of variables in the 
model to the sample size may be more crucial than sample 
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size alone. There are many rules of thumb in the factor 
analytic statistical liteLature for deciding the sample size 
relative to the numJDer of variacles in the analysis. Cominon 
ratios ot ten to twenty subjects per variable are suggested, 
Ifse decision rules are general izable to the covariance 
structure analysis^ then there are harely enough subjects in 
the present study to achieve the criterion. Some df the 
paraoeter estimates may be tiased. 

Finally^ there may bc^ variables which are important con- 
tributors to the structural relationships within the model 
that have not been inci'ided in tue model. For example^ it 
:^as recognized that parent and child intelligence measures 
should be included in the structural model. The absence of 
these measures increases the possibility of specification 
error iihich may cause some of the estimated structural coef- 
ficients to be attenuated or inflated depending upon the 
their covariation with the variaLles not included in the mo- 
del (Boiirrstedt 6 Carter, 1971; Duncan, 1975; Joreskog, 
1977) • 

Therefore the findings discussed in the present study 
should be viewed as tenative unt ilf urtiier replications of 
the structural model have been complBtjed, Confirmation of 
the findings in the present investigation await additional 
research with larger numbers of families* 



SjBSSSSIIQIS IQg lilMU b eseabc h 

Although the findi^gs reported within the present study 
are tenative, they ^o contribute to the present understand- 
ing of the relationship between parent involvement in an in- 
tervention program and the family learning environment. Fu- 
ture research in t|iis area should expand on the present 
structural model in two majoi ways. They are (1) the inclu- 
sion of additional variables within the structural model and 
(2) the longitudinal study of the reciprocal influences pre- 
sent within the model. 

Several additional variables could be included in the 
structural model which would make it more realistic. Parent 
and child mental ability measures would provide an important 
dimension which is lacking in the present model. Equally it 
may prove valuable to include measures related to what oc- 
curs while the child is in school*. School related variables 
suca as engaged time in instruction, the instructional meth- 
ods used by the teacher (i«e«, direct instruction) , and 
classroom climate obviously would contribute to the total 
explained variance in achievement and self concept scores. 
Including more refined measures ot parent involvement such 
as time engaged in instructional activities may further ex- 
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plicate the relationship between parent involvement and the 
other variables in the oodel. Many oore variables could be 
■entioned and the present list is not aeant to be exhuastive 
its purpose is to indicate possible expansions of the pre- 
senjt model. 

It vas recognized that there exist reciprocal relation- 
ships between several of the v^uiables included in the 
structural aodel* Keciprocal relationships may be specified 
between: (1) parent involvement in the PEFTP and the home 
environment dimensions; (2) self concept and achieveaent; 
and (3) achievement and the home environments The only way 
that it would be possible to estimate tba reciprocal influ- 
ences in the specified variables is throuqh the conduct of 
well designed longitudinal studies. Invest ijations of this 
type would provide more accurate representations of the cau- 
sal associations between the variables included in the pre- 
sent structural model* 



The results of this investigation provide valuable infor- 
mation useful for the planning and design of future educa- 
tional projects containing a parent involvement component* 
The findings supply empirical evidence regarding the impor- 
tance and kind of parent participation which is moot closely 
related to child achievement and self concept* 

In addition, a model of the family learning environment 
was developed from the perspective of social learning theo- 
ry. The research provides additional empirical support for 
the social learning conceptualization of the home environ- 
ment involving the reinforcement^ stimulation and expecta- 
tion dimensions. These three genotypic dimensions of the 
family environment were related to cnild achievement. 

Finally, the demonstrated significant interrelationships 
contribute to the understanding of ^he important dimensions 
operating within the family learning environment which en- 
hance cognitive and affective development in children. The 
identification of potentially alterable characteristics 
withlu the hom^ environment clearly aids in the developemeiit 
of more successful intervention programs* 

Besearch on family environ?ients is important for two rea- 
son s« First, the relative im^^ortance of the home environe*- 
aent in the lives of all individuals makes a theoretically 
grounded and empirically sound understanding of the phenome- 
non essential. Second, the development of empirically veri- 
fiable models of the family social-psychological environment 
is necessary for the development of successful cojprehensive 
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intervention and early education progtains* Parent education 
programs may benefit most from research of this kind, but 
more basic skills oriented preyraiRS may also benefit fram an 
increased understanding >t the environment where the child 
spends mcst of his or her waking hours* 
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